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W HEN ASKED, '"WhY PAINT A FLOWER SO BIG?,” 

Georgia O’Keefe explained, ”So people will 

BE SURPRISED INTO TAKING TIME TO LOOK.” ShE 

HAS A POINT. Why bring together so much art and writing 
FROM YOUNG PEOPLE? So PEOPLE WILL BE SURPRISED INTO 
TAKING TIME TO LOOK AND TO THINK ABOUT THE Hauds & Miuds 
OF YOUNG PEOPLE. 


The two s’s of Hands & Minds i^eak to the plurals of artistry. 
These works are the result of individual talents — nutured by 
fine teachers. The plurals also urge us to witness the variety 
of ideas, techniques, iflyles, and voices evident in the work. 
This variety underscores what these students know well: 
their human diversity is a library, a fountain — not an issue. 
As artists, they are deliberately and proudly plural, as in “E 
pluribus unum.” 














And then there is “young.” Yes, these artists and writers are 
13, 15, 18 years old. But their eyes are wide. Their hands are 


sure and their hearts experienced. So young doesn't mean 

naive or unaware. It means frank, sharp-eyed, and unafraid. 
Within a decade, some of them will have their work in 
museums or between book covers. But that is not the whole 
of their legacy. Because these young people have thought and 
written, they are likely to buy books, send letters, and teach 
their children to relish language. Because they have looked 
and sketched, they will insi^ on parks, the survival of old 
buildings, and the preservation of coasts and prairies. In the 
!^Oth century, these young artists and writers are already 
remarkable. But in the 2,1^ century, their ^fts will be a 
natural resource as elemental as ore. Only it will fuel 
invention, care, and grace. 

Dennie Palmer Wolf, 

Harvard Universi^ Graduate School of Education 


In the following pages we look at examples 
of these iiudents' work and ask these queliions: 

How GAN ARTS AND CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS ENCOURAGE THE WORK 
OF YOUNG WRITERS AND ARTISTS? 

What could schools and 

COMMUNITIES DO TO HELP THESE 
YOUNG PEOPLE SUSTAIN THEIR 
INTERESTS AND TALENTS? 




























As young adults wfth keen vision, developing writers and artiifts 
are concerned with survival. They witness how life holds up or 
bears down on those they love. They want to know that 
ima^nation can protect. They wonder if they can survive as 
artists and writers. 

To NURTURE THEIR COPING AND GROWING, 

WHAT IF ARTS AND CLASSROOM TEACHERS: 

• explored how ads of imagination have helped both individuals and cultures 
to survive through difficult times 

• sought opportunities where dudents could hone their talents while 
contributing to the survival and well-being of their communities: 
designing public gardens, teaching evenjounger artids, 
creating portraits and memoirs for older people 

And what if communities created a wide range of settings 

IN WHICH YOUNG PEOPLE COULD SURVIVE AS ARTISTS AND WRITERS: 

• after-school programs 

• communiff centers 

• school-to-work opportunities 


summer 


jobs 


For I have seen the trees, 

Their lashes wet with tears, 

And things with memories, : 
Bowed low with weight of years. 

For I have seen the grief 

Of those I’d thought immune. 
And sorrow I have seen 
On a sad, grim moon. 

And I have seen the sea 
Sob in the starlight’s sheen. 

Grief can harm me not. 

For I have seen. 


Lionel WiGGAM, le, SORROW, 1931 























“Art hi^ory, color ^tudy, ab^radion, different ways of making a mark 
are a^eds of art that should be examined with high school dudents. 
We chose the winners from a small pool of dudents because they have 
gone byond the art class subjeds (model, shoes, etc.) and have made 
art serve their message or aedhetic and adually had a vision. 

Their technique was accomplished enough to serve that vision. ” 
Rebecca Smith, artid 

Leslie Boamah, is, THE EXECUTION OF MT DAD, acrylic on canvas, 1997 






























VaLues AriD ^ 
commu Nity 

Many young artiifls and writers are American plus. Plus African, 
plus northern Chinese, plus Irish. Those pluses are only 
demographic fadls unless wise teaching turns them into both rich 
artistic heritages and motivations for understanding humanity. 

To ENHANCE THESE VALUES, WHAT IF ARTS AND CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS ASKED STUDENTS TO: 

• '^translate'' a work drawn from their heritage into contemporary 
media and idioms 

• create a work in honor of an artist or writer whose vision 
ofhumanit}} th^ admire 

And what if schools and communities collaborated to: 

• use public access television to showcase emerging artists and writers 

• provide students with ajea/s membership to a cultural institution 
(museum, library, reading series) where th^ could learn more 
about their specific and common human heritage 
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“HOME” 

My grandmother once told me regret could ruin a life, no matter 
how well lived through the living, the looking back could break 
its bones and take its soul. She told me to live life without regret. 

“You can’t change things,” she said, “and anyway, the experience 
has already changed you. Relish it. No regrets.” 

Out the window, 1 can see the fog curling under the wheels, 
caught and illuminated by the weak headlights and the dim street 
lamps whose numbers diminish as we spin further and further out 
into the night. The blackness I see around us is reflected in my 
father’s eyes when 1 turn my head. He focuses on the road, trying 
to pull up the thin yellow lines that tic us off from the empty space, 
trying to free them from the blackness that seeps into his eyes. 

He looks tired. Haggard. He reaches over to turn on the heat, 
glances over and smiles, touches my arm for reassurance. 

I am reminded of the last winter that I visited my grandmother in 
Northern China, in her house on a hill that edged up towards Russia. 
She lived near shattered portions of the Great Wall—tumbled down 
remains like the shedded scales off some magnificent dragon. We 
explored them together, a sixteen-year-old and a seventy-year-old, 
turning rocks to find skulls, bits of iron, a flower growing in a 
crevice filled with ice. The only heat in her house came from the 
kitchen fire which burned down to embers during the night and 
left the house unbearably cold. My grandmother used hot bricks 
wrapped in towels that she slid under the covers every four hours, 
crawling out of bed herself to heat them, then hurrying back to 
bed, huddling close and speaking to me softly, stroking my hair, 
telling me about her past.... 

Laurice Chen, 17, HOME (excerpt), 1997 


“I was pleasant^ surprised by the variety and quali^ of 
the work I saw. You can tell that many of the teachers 
were fiving innovative assignments. I felt many of them 
were being fiven a good foundation —t/iey were learning 
to see, feel, and bring the two together. ” 

Brenda Goodman, artiti 











IDENrt: 


Works ^ve voice to “who a student is,” both as an individual 
and as a young artiil. But iftudents need and want audiences 
who will puzzle over, queiftion, and take delight in their work. 

To SUSTAIN AND ENLARGE STUDENTS^ SENSE OF THEMSELVES 
AS HUMANS AND AS ARTISTS, WHAT IF ARTS AND CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS ASKED THEIR STUDENTS TO: 

• keep a multi-^ear portfolio of signature works'' that define their 
evolving intere^s andprojeds, along with an annual artid's or 
author's datement about what defines their work 

• curate or publish a seledion of another dudent's work, creating 
a catalogue and soliciting reviews from teachers and dudents 
who have gone on to work in the arts 

And WHAT IF SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITIES JOINED TOGETHER TO: 

• featurejoung artids and writers (as well as scholars and athletes) 
as a regular part of school board meetings; 

• provide public ^acesfor dudent exhibitions and readings, 
for indance on the Internet, in libraries, or in airports. 


Laura Larsen, LETTER TO MY MOTHER, 1983 



Dear Mother, 

I cross 


I am searching 

my own borders now, 


for the woman 

search 


" who was eighteen 

for the woman 


when I was born. 

I have grown into. 


I had grown 



- nine months 

And Mother, 


beside her heart. 

I am afraid, 



alone. 

^ ■ 

Then you adopted me, 

and this 


half-Japanese 

is my last cigarette. 


• and six months old. 

I wish 


; You carried me 

you were here 


; across borders 

to carry me home. 


to follow your husband 

Q 


and sons. 

O 

















“I was impressed }y the breadth of the concerns in these poems. 

Th^ displ(^ed an awareness of the world, a sophisticated notion 
of society. The poems made observations which were insightful, 
astute and open-^ed. I was impressed by the students’ ability 
to confront painful subjects. ” 

Elise Paschen, Executive Director, The Poetry Sociep) of America 


Margie] Easterday, FELT MARKER COLLAGE, felt marker on paper, 1983 





































Lo^C 

^IDeAS 


Young artists and writers want to be more than technicians. Their 
work is fueled and enlivened by thoughts, que^ions, and issues. 


To ENCOURAGE LIVELY IDEAS AND POWERFUL, THOUGHT-PROVOKING 
IMAGES, WHAT IF ARTS AND CLASSROOM TEACHERS: 

• used the arts and literature to illuilrate and explain important ideas 
in history, science, and mathematics 


• focused conversations and critiques onjoung artists' and writers' questions 
and thoughts, as well as on their materials and techniques 

And WHAT IF SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITIES: 

• created partnerships of schools and colleges to allowjoung artists 

and writers to pursue advanced work even while in high school I 

• sponsored cross-generational exhibitions and readings that explore 
a common idea, theme, or image 
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“It was deeply touching to see and feel the devotion 
of thesejoung artists to their craft, to their artistic 
vocation. Many of them amazed me hj their 
advanced level of skill and willingness to express 
an idio^ncratic vision. ” 

Lorraine O’Grady, artili 


Mich] 


E Pagenkopf, 


13, PATTERN FOR FABRIC, watercolor, 1987 


“Molt of the work was engaging and a great deal was 
resonant and mature. I was pleasantly surprised hj the 
sophiftication of form and content. I was impressed hy 
the WO)! mary [works] addressed social issues. ” 


Helen Elaine Lee, writer and educator 


REFLEXIVE VERBS WORTH REMEMBERING 


se voir .to see each other 

se sourire .to smile at each other 

se rencontre .to meet each other 

se telephoner .to telephone each other 

s^embrasser .to kiss each other 

s^aimer .to love each other 

se comprendre .to understand each other 

se promettre .to promise each other 

se quitter .to leave each other 


Sarah Breckenridge, 17 , REFLEXIVE VERBS WORTH REMEMBERING, 1993 











































The Scholai^tic Art 8l Wriling Awards 
are the largei^l and oldei^l recognftion 
programs for indents in grades ^-12- 
For information or entry materials, 
please write to: 


AilIange foR Young Arties & Writers 
555 Broadway, 4 ™ Floor 
Yew York, NY 10012 
PHONE: (212) 34-3 6493 


To order additional teaching guides, call or write the 
Alliance. There is no charge for these guides. 

To order the Hands & Minds catalog, please send a check 
or money order in the amount of $10.00 per item 
(includes shipping and handling) to the Alliance. 
Please include your return address. 














